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little history, as we have no doubt it 
will be highly interesting to a number ef 
our readers, and we trust it will not be 

a twice told tale to many.] 


[We take the liberty of presenting vif 








THE HISTORY OF MARIA KITTLE. 


In a Leller to Miss Ten Eyck. 
[ 


Dated Tomhanick, December, 1779. | 





BEAR SUSAN, 
However fond of novels and roman- 








ees you may be, the unfortunate adven- |] pression on her heart. 


tures of one of my neighbours, who died 
yesterday, will make you despise that 
fiction, in which, knowing the subject to 
be fabulous, we can never be so truly 
interested. While this lady was expi- 
ring, Mrs. C---- \.------- , her near kins- 
woman, related to me her unhappy his- 
tory, in which I shall now take the li- 
berty of interesting your benevolent and 
feeling heart. 

Maria Kittle was the only issue of her 
parents, who cultivated a large farm on 
the banks of the Hudson, eighteen miles 
above Albany. They were persons of 





good natural abilities, improved by some | 
learning ; yet, conscious of a deficiency 
in their education, they studied nothing 
so much as to render their little daugh- 
ter truly accomplished. 

Maria was born in the year 1721.— 
Her promising infancy presaged a matu- 
rity of excellences: every amiable qua- 
lity dawned through her lisping prattle ; 
every personal grace attended her atti- 
tudes and played over her features. As 
she advanced through the playful stage 
of childhood, she became more eminent 
than a Penelope for her industry ; yet, 
soon as the sun declined, she always re- 
tired with her books until the time of 
repose, by which means she soon in- 
formed her opening mind with the prin- 
ciples of every useful science. She was 
beloved by all her female companions, 
who, though they easily discovered her 
superior elegance of manners, instead of 
Sav ying, were excited to imitate her.— 








As she always made one in their little 
parties of pleasure on festival days, it is 
no wonder that she soon became the 
reigning goddess among the swains.— 
She was importuned to admit the address- 
es of numbers, whomshe politely discar- 
ded, aud withdrew herself awhile from 
public observation. However, the fame 
of her charms attracted several gentle- 
men of family from Albany, who intra- 
ded on hér retirement, soliciting her 
hand. But this happiness was reserved 
for a near relation of hers, one Mr. 
Kittle, whose merits had made an im- 
He, although 
not handsome, was possessed of a most 
engaging address ; while his learning 
and mural virtues more particularly re- 
commended him to her esteem. ‘Their 
parents soon discovered their recipro- 
cal passion, and, highly approving of it, 
hastened their marriage, which was cele- 


brated ander the most happy auspices. ; 


Maria was fifteen when married.— 
They removed to his farm, on which he 
had built a small neat house, surround- 
ed by tall cedars, which gave it a con- 
templative air. It was situated on an 
eminence, with a green enclosure in the 
front, graced by a well cultivated garden 
on one side, and on the other by aclear 
stream, which, rushing over a bed of 
white pebble, gave them a high polish, 
that cast a soft gleam through the water. 

Here they resided in the tranquil en- 
joyment of that happiness whichso mach 
merit and innocence deserved : the in- 
digent, the sorrowful, the unfortunate 
were always sure of consolation when 
they entered those peaceful doors.— 
They were almost adored by their neigh- 
bours, and even the wild savages them- 
selves, who often resorted thither for 
refreshments when hunting, expressed 
the greatest regard for them, and admi- 
ration of their virtues. 

In little more than a year they were 
blessed with a daughter, the lovelier re- 
semblance of her lovely mother: as she 
grew up, her graces increasing, promi- 
seda bloom and understanding equal to 
hers ; the Indians, in particular, were 


extremely fond of the smiling Anna ; 
whenever they found a young fawn, or 
caught a brood of wood-ducks, or sur- 
prised the young beaver in their daily 
excursions through the forests, they pre- 
sented them with pleasure to her; they 
|brought her the earliest strawberries, 
the scarlet plum, and other delicate 
wild fruits in painted baskets. 

How did the fond parents hearts delight 
to see their beloved one so universally 
caressed! When they sauntered over 
the vernal fields with the little prattler 
wantoning before them ccllecting flowers 
and pursuing the velvet elusive butter- 
fly, Maria’s cheek suffusing with rapture, 
‘* Oh, my dear,” she would say, ‘‘ we 
are happier than human beings can ex- 
pect to be ; how trivial are the evils 
annexed to our situation! may God avert 
that our heaven be limited to this life !” 

Eleven years now elapsed before Mrs. 
Kittle discovered any signs of pregnan- 
cy : her spouse silently wished for a son, 
and his desires were at length gratified ; 
she was delivered of a charming boy, 
who was named, after him, William. 

A French and Indian war had com- 
menced sometime before; but about 
eight months after her delivery, the sa- 
vages began to commit the most horrid 
depredations onthe English frontiers.— 
Mr. Kittle, alarmed at the danger of his 
brothers, who dwelt near Fort Edward, 
(the eldest being just married to a very 
agreeable young woman,) invited them 
to reside with him during the war. 
They were scarce arrived when the 
enemy made further incursions jn the 
country, burning the villages and scalp- 
ing the inhabitants, neither respecting 
age nor sex. This terribly alarmed Mrs. 
Kittle ; she began to prepare for flight, 
and the next evening after receiving this 
intelligence, as she and Mr. Kittle were 
busily employed in packing up china 





| 


and other things, they were accosted by 
several Indians, whose wigwams were 
contiguous to the village of Schochticook, 
and who always seemed well affected to 
the English. An elderly savage under- 
took to be prolocutor, and desired the 
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family to compose themselves, as8uring 
them they should be cautioned against 
any approaching danger. ‘To enforce 
his argument, he-presented Maria with 
a belt interwoven with silk and beads, 
saying, ‘* There, receive my token of 
friendship ; we go to dig up the hatchet, 
to sink it in the heads of your enemies ; 
we shall guard this wood with a wall of 
fire—you shall be safe.” A warm glow 
of hope deepened in Maria’s check at 
this—Then ordering wine to be brought 
to the friendly savages, with a smile of 
difidence, “1 am afraid,” said she, 
‘* necessity may oblige you to abandon 
us, or neglect of your promise may de- 


fant in her arms. He then awakened 
his brother, reminding him that he had 
proposed a hunting match the preceding 
evening. ‘It is true,” replied Peter, 
but since hostilities have commenced so 
near usas the Indians inform, I think it 
rather imprudent to quit the family.” — 
** Come, come,”’ replied the other, ‘‘ do 
not let us intimidate the neighbours by 
cloisteriag ourselves up with women and 
children.” —** I reject the thought,” 
rejoined Peter, * of being afraid.”— 
Then having dressed himself, while his 
brother charged their pieces, they left 
the house, and traversed the pathless 
grass for many hours, without percei- 


| 
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city, few individuals can be found who 
entertain a real taste for the wild scener 
of natural and uncultivated objects.— 
Continual residgnce in one spot pro- 
duces in their minds a habitual liking 
for those artificial things with which 
they are surrounded. The merchant, 
for ever plodding over new plans of pro- 
fitable adventure, and desirous of no 
higher pleasure than what success and 
riches can afford, disregards the beay- 












ties of nature, and all the delights flow. 
ing from their contemplation. The ma- 
nufacturer, also, emulous of having his 
workmanship extolled, or absorbed jp 
sgciety, at places of public rsndezvous, 









prive us of your protection.””"—** Neglect 
of my promise !"’ retorted he with some 
acrimony : ‘ No, Maria, | ama true man; 


ving any thing but small birds, who filled § sincerely believes that no prospect, 
the fragrant air with melody. ‘‘ Peter,” || however enchanting, can yield as much 
said Mr. Kittle, casting his eyes around | pleasure to the sight, as some structure 
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I shoot the arrow up to the Great Captain 
every new moon : depend upon it, | will 
trample down the briars round your dwel- 
ling, that you do not hurt yourfeet.”” Ma- 
ria now retired, bowing a grateful ac- 
knowedgment, and leaving the savages to 
indalge their festivity, who passed the 
night in the most vociferous mirth. 
Mrs. Kittle, with a sort of exultation, 
related the subject of their conference 
to her husband, who had absented him- 
self on the first appearance, having form- 
ed some suspicion of the sincerity of 
their friendship, and not being willing to 








be duped by their dissimulation. ‘ And 
now,” added Maria smiling, ‘“* our fears 
may again subside: Oh, my dear! my 
happiness is trebled into rapture, by 
seeing you and my sweet babes out of 
danger.”’ He only sighed, and reaching 
bis arm round her polished neck,.press- 
ed her to his bosom. After a short 
pause, “‘ My love,” said he, ‘ be not 
too confident of their fidelity ; you sure- 
ly know what a small dependence is to 
be placed on their promises : however, 
to appear suspicious might be suddenly 
fatal to us ; we will, therefore, suspend 
our journey to Albany for a few days.” 
Though Maria’s soul saddened at the 
conviction of this truth; though her 
fears again urged her to propose imme- 
diate‘flight, yet she acquiesced ; and, hav- 
ing supped with the family, this tender 
pair sunk asleep on the bosom of rest. 
Early the next morning, Mr. Kittle 
arose, first impressing a kiss on Maria’s 
soft cheek, as she slumbered with her in- 


the lovely landscape, ‘‘ what a profu- 
sion of sweets does Nature exhale, to 
please her intelligent creatures ! I feel 
my heart expand with love and gratitude 
to heaven every moment, nor can | ever 
be grateful enough. I have health and 
competence, a lovely fond wife, whose 


passion, and two infants blossoming into 
perfection ; all my social ties are yet un- 
broken—Peter, | anticipate my heaven 
—Bot why, my brother, do you turn 
pale? what dreadful idea stiffens your 
features with amazement ? what, in God’s 





name, ails you, Peter? are you unwell ? 


sit down under this tree awhile.”.-—To | 


these interrogatories, Peter replied,— 
** Excuse my weakness, | am net unwell, 
but an unusual horror chilled my blood ; 
I felt as if the damps of death prest al- 


ready round my soul; but the vapour is | 
gone off again,—I feel quite better.”’— | 


Mr. Kittle cheered his brother, attribu- 


ting his emotion to fear ; who, by this} 
time, having re-assumed his composure, | 


entered into discourse with cheerfulness, 
refusing to return home without having 
killed any thing. 

(To be continued.) 


THE NATURALIST. 
No. I, 
O Nature! a’ thy shews an’ forms, 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms ! 
Whether the summer kindly warms, 
Wi’ life an’ light, 
Or Winter howls, in gusty storms, 
The lang dark night ! 
Burns. 








Amone the inhabitants of a populous 

















smile would calm the rudest storm of 


upon which his talents have been em- 
ployed, or as much enjoyment to the 
understanding, as the social concerns of 
himself and his acquaintances. 


There are many who dislike an un- 
cultivated place to such a degree as to 
turn from it with disgust. Persons of 
business, in that well frequented, and 
highly romantic rout, between Canada 
and the city of New York, when sailing 
among the lofty mountains of Hudson and 
Lake Champlain, instead of admiring the 
grandeur of the view spread before, or 
rather above them, may be repeatedly 
j heard to utter an expression of horror, 
accompained by the words, ‘* what sle- 
rility !°’ ** what a wilderness!” 


Nor are we to seek for lovers of na 
| ture among those who dwell in the very 
| midst of her works ; the country peo 
They also become accustomed to 
|the place in which they live, and so ac- 
jcustomed as to prefer a residence i0 


} ple. 





ja wilderness to a residence in town.— 
| But this preference does not argue a love 
of nature; on the contrary, it gives 
another evidence of the truth of this 
established maxim, use breeds habit,— 
| habit, love. 


Novelty, indeed, has great influence, 
over both country and city people, 9 
| causing the one to relish a few days Vi 
}sit in town, and the other a short e% 
Icursion in the country ; but neither 
|statement affords any contradiction ‘© 
| what has been asserted. 


It is in the minds of young persons of 
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sensibility, not yet engrossed by the 
perplexities of business, that a taste for 
the works of nature is to be found ; in 
the minds of men, who have given their 
attention to the sublime researches of 
philosophy, and in the tender minds of 
women, whom a retired situation and 
delicate mode of living, have rendered 
susceptible of every pleasing and digni- 
fied impression. 

Too many cares blunt the faculties of 
the understanding. In the hurlyburly 
of our crowded city, where not a day 
passes but something new and attractive 
occupies the senses, few young ladies, 
itis reasonable to expect, would be at- 
tached to scenes so different from those 
which encompass them. Notwithstand- 
ing the reasonableness of this supposi- 
tion, our opinion will be ready to change, 
when we consider that some of the most 
exalted specimens of poetry are written 
by poetesses educated within the pre- 
cints of our metropolis : and when was 
there a poetess who was notan admirer 
of the works of nature ? 

Poetry is filled with ideas drawn from 
the rich materials which nature affords. 
Poets are her lovers, her adorers.— 
Their verses abound in her praises. Not 
only their writings, which, as so many 
additional charms, are intermingled with 
‘setting suns,” ‘* murmuring streams,” 
‘waving groves,”’ and a thousand other 
attitudes in which she displays her 
beauties, evince their adoration, but 
their very lives, disrobed of the vest- 
ments of public career, show, at once, 
that they entertain a lively sense of 

“ Arched walks, of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves ; 

Of pine or monumental oak, 

When the rade axe with heaved stroke, 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallowed haunt.” 
Il’ Penseroso. 


We could go almost so far as to affirm, 
that all poems, dwelling solely Gpon hu- 
Man passions and human transactions, 
and unadorned by ornaments derived 
from her Works, would be dry, tedious, 
and uninteresting, unless the intrinsic 

“merit of the composition, and an abun- 
dance of humour or of elegant and witty 
“observations, compensate for the defis 


M 
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if the dramatis persone were to be exhi- 
bited upon bare boards, and in front of 
an empty curtain, unless the subject is 
extremely tragical or comical, we would 
feel conscious that something else was 
requisite to give the words their full ef- 
fect; but no sooner should the curtain 
be withdrawn, and some handsome sce- 
nery of trees, lakes, and distant moun- 
tains, envelope the actors, than we find 
ourselves lost in a most agreeable delu 

sion, which we can scarcely believe 
otherwise than reality. What would we 
think of the Iliad, HMneid, Gierusalemme 
Liberata, and many other poems, if they 
were deprived of the fine descriptions 
and allusions which seem to form the 
background of these celebrated pieces ? 
The tale might, indeed, be told without 
them ; but how great a portion of their 
elegance would be lost ? 


are always pleasing ; they are much more 
so when they relate to natural objects. 
Tis liberty alone that gives the lower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfuine, 
And we are weeds upon it. 

Why they should be preferable, is ac- 
countable to the high superiority, in gran- 
deur and beauty, which the works of 
nature have over the utmost magnifi- 
cence of mankind. 

One more observation upon the con- 
nection of poetry with the works of 
nature, is, that the latter isafield which 
affords a most extensive scope to a poeti- 
cal immagination ; and, on that account, 
it happens, that young beginners, who 
have just commenced their attendance at 
the courts of Apollo, and whose disposi- 
tions induce them to cultivate romantic 
ideas, generally make their first essays 
in descriptions of storms, rivers, pro- 
spects, and whatever else appertains to 
nature, her works, and her operations. 

THE NATURALIST. 

Fulton-street, 1821. 
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From Chesterfield Travestie. 


RULES FOR GOOD BEHAVIOUR AT TABLE. 

When any choice dish is served up, 
to which you are particularly partial, be 
sure to let the company perceive it, by 
some indication of the keenness of your 
appetite ; as, ‘* Well, I declare I never 


‘ciency. Poetry, in this respect, bears a {saw any thing so tempting ;” or, if you 
great similarity to the stage of a theatre : | prefer being silent, you may ogle it like 





Poetical allu- | 
sions, of any kind, as well as descriptions, | 


3 cheeks stick out like full-blown 








a hackney waiter peeping into a cook’s 
shop. 

If you have acquired a fortune by 
trade, and retired to your villa in the 
country, be sure to recollect your for- 
mer jolly phrases, while presiding at the 
table, viz. ‘* Come, fall tov, my lads and 
lasses, two hands in a dish and one in a 
purse—take the will for the deed ; bat 
I hope there’s enough. One man’s meat 
is another man’s poison. It is better to 
pay the butcher than the docter,’’ &c 
These sallies are very entertaining. 

Be sure to place your elbows on the 
table, like a church-warden in a parish 
vestry. 

When you meet with a dish not easily 
suited to your taste, stretch your arms 
across the table to get at one wou like 
better, similar to a church-warden. at a 
parish dinner. 

Don’t pay any attention to cutting 
your meat into smal! pieces, but take 
good substantial mouthfuls. making your 
bladders. 
or a barber’s boy eating gingerbread. 

Hang over your plate with your body 
so bent, that part of the meat, gravy. &c. 
may return again into the plate from 
whence it came ; or, if you hike i bet- 
ter, sit far enough from the table, so as 
to make the same deposit on your clothes. 
The latter method may be occasionally 
practised by way of variety. 

Dip your meat into the salt-cellar ; or, 
at least take out the salt with the point 
of the knife with which you have been 
eating. If the salt-spoon be just before 
you, that makes no difference. 

Wiping your plate with a large piece 

of bread, so as to absorb the gravy, is 
very genteel and elegant. Also, to pour 
the gravy from the dish on your plate, 
looks very accomplished, a3 you may 
soon be convinced, by attending some of 
the feasts on a public day. 
« Some people very foolishly observe, 
that when carved for, it is but civil to 
take whatever is oflered! No such thing. 
Always make a difficulty, saying, you 
like some part better. It gives addition- 
al trouble, and of course shows the car- 
ver to better advantage. 

To give any thing from your own 
plate to another to eat of, shdws great 
good nature and amiableness of disposi- 
tion, particularly if on the point of a 
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fork with which you have been picking | 


your teeth—(by the bye, a fork is an 
excellent substitute for a tooth-pick.) 

Coughing, yawning, or sneezing over 
the dishes, is very agreeable. 

Men and their wives, recently marri- 
ed, ogling and making love to each other 
at table, shows warm and generous con- 
stitutious, (though we are sorry to say, 
this matrimonial fondness is getting out 
of fasbion.) 

Let your children make as much noise 
as possible, particularly if strangers be 
present—the more noise the better. 

If you have favourite dogs or cats, let 
them be at large at dinner time ; and 
keep them in such a state of voracious- 


ness, that they may be ready to run) 
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the water-glass, to any pitch of tone you 
may think most agreeable. N. B. No 
occasion to place your hand between 
your mouth and the receiver. If taking 
gooseberries, eat the pulp, and let the 
skius fall into the glass. It gives a trans- 








parent brilliancy, very agreeable to the 
) persons opposite to you. 

|| If you be fond of music, and have oc- 
| casion to use your handkerchief, at the 
desert, @more especially if you deal in 
|snuff,) trumpet your nostrils as loud as 
possible, to the overture to Tekeli, or 
| any otuer popular composition. 

| Nothing has a finer effect, or shows 
|your discernment in a more forcible 
| 








manner, than when you have a stranger 
at your table, to address your wife with— 








away with the victuals from off your| ‘+ My dear, did you ever see such a like- 


guests’ plates. 
_ When you are summoned from the 


‘| ness as that gentleman is to my cousin 
|| Nicholas ?”’ If the stranger should be 


drawing room to the dinner room, rush all a young lady of amiable manners, and 


together ; then sit down promiscuously, 
no matter how, so that ea ch gets opposite 
Kis favourite dish. ‘This sometimes occa- 
sions inconvenience ; but that signifies 
nothing, provided you gain your point. 

If you have a party you wish to be 
very friendly to, heap their plates with 
viands, pile upon pile, similar to the 
Tower of Babel ; and cram the victuals 
down the people’s throats, like an oath 
administered in a hurry,on a crowded 
court day.—Don’t mind their elegant ob- 
servations of ‘‘ Indeed, ma’am, | can’t 
bear it:—Il shall be quite sick ;” or, 
* By goles, cousin Thompson, we can’t 
Wife and I be stuffed 


stand any more. 
up to our chins.” 


When you are drinking a glass of wine, 
roll your eyes about the room over the 
brim of the glass, like a felon brought 
up by habeas corpus toa judge’s cham- 


ber. 


After you have taken a large draught, 
bring forth a loud sigh, as if your breath 
was escaping from your body ; or rathey, 
like an apothecary’s apprentice, when 
he comes on a pretended message to his 
inaster, in the midst of the church ser- 


vice, in a remote village. 


It has become very allowable at all 


' 


delicate ideas, let your helpmate open 
the battery of comparisons, first, by sta- 
ring her out of countenance, and then 
exclaiming before the whole company, 
**Do you know, my dear, what I am 
thinking of ?—I never saw any person 
bear such a resemblance of one to the 
other, as that young lady does to Nancy 
Towers, my late unfortunate housemaid, 
who was guilty of a for paw with our 
journeymen, Bill Thompson.” 

Hamming a new tune, drumming with 
your feet, or knuckles, has a very live- 
ily effect, during the desert. If you can 
contrive now and then to break a decan- 
ter, or wine-glass, the more agreeable. 

To loll on two chairs, while you are 
using your tooth pick, has a very care- 
less and elegant appearance. 

Many more graces of the table might 
be enumerated; but what is here 
‘brought forward may be sufficient fora 
young beginner in the practice of good 
manners. 
ee 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 

The political education of the Prin- 
cess was founded on those great consti- 
tutional principles which seated her fa- 
mily on the British throne ;_ principles 





= 
turning thanks for that mark of respec 


to the object of his pride and tenderness 
the prince, in a short but eloquent a 
dress, said, ** That he had made it bis 
first care to instil into the mind an” 
heart of his daughter, the knowledge 
and love of the true principles of the” 
| British Constitution : and he had point. 7 
ed outto her youthful understanding, as | 
a model for study, the political conduc | 
of his most revered and lamented friend, 
Mr. Fox, who had asserted and maintap. | 
ed, with such transcendent force, the © 
just principles upon which the eres i 
‘ment, under this excellent constitution,” 
ought to be administered for the true . 
and solid dignity of the crown, and the” 
real security, freedom, and happiness of : 
the people. He had the most heartfelt | 
‘enjoyment in knowing, that even in het 
‘present early years, his daughter hada 
just conception of the value of the” 
|precepts which had been implanted in 
her breast ; and that he could say with ~ 
_confidence, that she would fulfil all the 
‘duties which she might be called upon ~ 
‘to discharge, when his bones were laid | 
in the grave.” 
| The Princess Charlotte had very 7 
'punctilious ideas of clerical duties. The 
character of a fox-hunting or sporting ~ 
parson was to her most offensive. In & 
\a History of England, there are many _ 
‘marginal notes, written by her own hand. © 
when very young; opposite to an ac: | 


3 
count of achurchman killed in battle, | 
\ 


~ 
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there is the following : ‘* He had no bu © 
siness to be there.” 
During the residence of her royal © 

highness at Bognor, where she had gone © 
for the recovery of her health, an officer | 
of long standing in the army was arrest- 
ed for a small sum, and being at a dis- 
tance frow his friends, and unable to pro- © 
cure bail, he was on the point of being 
torn from his family, to be conveyed to 
Arundel gaol. The circumstance came 
to the knowledge of the princess, who, i 
the momentary impulse of generous 
feeling, exclaimed, ‘* I will be his bail!” | 
Then suddenly recollecting herself, shie-” 














polite tables, towash, gargle, and other- 
wise cleanse your mouth after meals.— 
If you have any regard for genuine good | 
maners, be sure to improve on this prin- | 
ciple, and hawk. groan, cough, &e. in} 


‘ 








which her august father never failed to 
inculcate on her youthful mind. Ata 


inquired the amount of the debt ; which 
being told her, ‘« There, said she, hand- 
ing a purse with more than the sum, 


dinner which her father gave at the Pa- take this to him; it is hard that he 


vilion at Brighton, in 1808, the health 





of her royal highness was drank. In re- 


who has exposed his life in the field of 
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of respec, S— ae , ad 
tenderness: battle, should ever experience the ri- |j lighted the whole crew. Her example || ed in bis face, the fatal effects of which 
loquent ad gours of a prison.” was followed by all those who attended he rapidly avoided, by throwing himself 
made it hie” In the autumn of 1815, her royal || her, and who declined the chair accom |j instantly into the midst of the enemy’s 

. crew. Owing to the number of killed 





highness visited Weymouth for the bene- 


incall ) fit of her health; and the Zephyr sloop 
ples of a é. of war, commanded by Captain Creke, 
had point, was appointed to attend her, for the 
standin "| short cruizes she might wish to make. 
cal $: a As the sloop always carried the royal 
a Conduct standard, every other ship, according to 
nted friend, ; 


' paval etiquette, was obliged to bring to, 


‘oa | whatever might be the rank or seniority 
orce, the ’ of the captain, or the orders under 
© gover. | which she was proceeding. One day her 
Onstitution, royal highness being at sea, the Levia- 
r the wf than, of 74 guns, then carrying Mr. Can- 
rn, and the = ning to Lisbon, and sailing near, brought 
‘ppiness of "to and fired a salute tothe royal standard. 





it heartfelt 
ven in hee 
hter had a 
ue of the 
planted in ~ 
d say with 
IMfil all the 


Soon after, Capt. Bligh, who command- 
ed her, accompained by Mr. Canning, 
rowed on board the yacht, to pay his re- 
spects tothe princess. She received 
him on deck, and after the usual ceremo- 
nies, said, ‘‘ Captain Bligh, yours seems 
_ avery fine ship of war; I should like 
led upon | much to go on board of her.” The Bi- 
were laid ~ shop of Salisbury, her aged preceptor, 
"standing by, asked, whether she thought 
had very her iMustrious father might not disap- 
ities. The prove of her passing in an open boat 










T sporting . through a rough sea! The immediate 
sive. In answer to this was, ** Queen Elizabeth 
are many| took great delight in ber navy, and was 
own hand. not afraid to go on board a man of war in 
to an ac-  anopen boat ; then why should 1? Pray, 
in battle, Captain Bligh, have the goodness to re- 
ad no bu ceive me into your barge, and let me be 
_ rowed on board the Leviathan ; for! am 
ier royal not only desirous, but determined to in- 
had gone spect her.?” The necessary prepara- 
an officer tions were made, and her royal highness 
s arrest- _ passed down into Captain Bligh’s barge, 
at adis- followed by her two ladies in attendance, 
etopro- Lady Ilchester and Lady Augusta Gre- 
of being ville, together with the Bishop of Salis- 
veyedto bury, General Garth, and Dr..Short ; 
icecame — and coming alongside the Leviathan, the 
,Who,in yards were instantly manned, and a chair 
renerous e of state Jet down. The Princess desi- 
jis bail!” | red it to be re-hoisted, saying, ‘I pre- 
self, stie- fer going up in the manner that a sea- 
; which — man does ; you, Captain Bligh, will kind- 
ye, hand- — ly follow me, taking care of my clothes ; 
he sum, and when I am on deck, the chair may 
that he be let down for the other kidies and the 
2 field of 














| 








modation. The royal suit being on deck, 
the ship’s officers were severally intro- 
duced. Her royal highness expressed 
great surprise at the space and strength 
of the ship, and remarked, that ‘* such 
noble structures might well be called the 
wooden walls of Old England?’ She 
now told Captain Bligh that she should 
not be satisfied with an introduction to 
his state cabin, as she was very anxious 
to see every part of his ship between | 
decks, and even below. Accordingly, 
he accompanied her royal highness 
down, when she inspected every birth, 
cock-pit, powder-magazine, store-holds, 
&c. Upon her return to the deck, she 
gave her thanks to Captain Bligh and 
attendant offcers, in the most gracious 
terms, assuring them that they had offer- 
ed an exhibition of more interest to her | 
mind, than any thing she ever beheld. 
The princess having presented a purse 
to Captain Bligh, desiring him to apply | 
it for the crew, as a token of her re-| 
spect for them, descending down the 
ship’s side, without the chair, as before, 
under a royal salute, and the more grati- 
fying cheers of the loyal and hearty crew 


— 








Nn nee 


SERGEANT MILLIGAN. 

In an attack made on a French Setee, 
armed with four six-pounders, twelve, 
mounted musketoons and small arms, by | 
the boats of the -Melpomene frigate, | 
Captain Parker, off the coast of Leghorn, 
in the year 1806, Lieutenant Thomson 
in the barge, and five seamen were kill- 
ed, six desperately wounded, and seve- 
ral others disabled. The ship and 
other boats were ata considerable dis- , 
tance ; but the survivors persevered and | 
hooked on. Mr. Butler, Lieutenant Gas- 
coigne, and Sergeant Thomas Milligan, | 
were the only persons enabled to board, | 
at which time the enemy's crew consist- | 
ed of eighteen men, three of whom | 
were killed and fifteen made prisoners. | 
The conduct of Milligan peculiarly ex-| 
cited the admiration of bis brave com- | 
rades aad captain. Being in the bow of 
the barge he was the first mao that 














bishop.” Her royal highness ascended |] boarded the setee ; and on his leaping 


with a facility that astonished and de- || on the deck, six muskets were present- 


and wounded in the barge, and the setee 
continuing under sail, only five men 
were able to follow the sergeant; and 
after some resistance the enemy were 
forced to retreat and disperse, and six 
of them leaped into their own boat, car- 
rying their arms and ammunition with 
them. Sergeant Milligan fearing that 
they might do considerable mischief 
with. their muskets, and knowing that 
the barge could not follow, he jumped 
down into the middle of them. He was 
instantly seized and thrown overboard ; 
but in the struggle he grappled and car- 
ried one of the enemy with him whom 
he killed in the water with bis cutlass. 
The other boats of the Melpomene nuw 
coming up, every exertion was made to 
save the sergeant, who was seen swim- 
ming a-stern ofthe setee apparently very 
faint, having received several wounds 
during the action. One of the lieute- 
nants of the ship seeing an oar close be- 
hind him, called to Milligan te get bold 
of it, in order to receive some assistance, 
till the boat could get up to him, which 
afterwards picked him up. On his being 
asked, when safe on board, if he had 
gained the assistance of the oar floating 
by him, he replied, ‘‘ No, sir, I did not 
know the enemy had all surrendered ; 
and I could not bear the idea of turning 
my back on the enemy’s vessel.” The 
Patriotic Fund presented this brave fel- 
low with forty pounds. 

—_—X—<_—_—ls_e—_sss 

INTREPID BISHOP. 

A house in the town of Auch had taken 
fire ; the whole staircase was in flames ; 
and in the highest story there was a 
feeble old woman, cut off apparently 
from every way of escape. The bishop 
of the place offered two thousadd francs 
te any person whe would rescue her 
from detruction. No one presented 
himself; the flames made rapid pro- 
gress ; the unfortunate victim of years 
and infirmity was on the point ef perish- 
ing. The bishop did not stop any longer 





to deliberate ; he wrapped a wet cloth 
around him; rushed into the midst of 
the raging element ; reached the wo- 
man, and brought ber down in safety. 
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who was always anxious to gain informa- 
tion. Her preceptor answered, “ It is 
when the king is enprise by any parti- 
colar piece, and cannot move without fall- 
ing into the hands of an enemy.” “That 
is a bad situation, indeed, for a king !” 
said the princess, ‘‘ but sure that can 
never be the fate of the King of Eng- 
land!” “*No,” replied her preceptor, 
‘never, 80 long as he governs by the 


laws ; for then in every subject he will 
find a friend |” 


= 
a: ’ Wim- tthe servants desired to ™ e ai 
in review before the king, on Wim e sire XCused, o 
VARIETY. bledon Common, the officer who car-}ithe plea that they did not unde Op 
INFANCY OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. a 11.0 colours of the Croydon corps English. “Oh!” said her royal big - 
The late Bishop of London, Dr. esl was so taken up witb gazing on his ma-|jness, ‘‘ you had no objections to go to favou 
teus, gives, in his journal, the following ijesty, that he forgot to pay the asual |i the comedy, which you understood much ~ 
account of a visit which he paid to her compliment of lowering the colours.— |/less, and so you shall go to the sermon,” vars 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, Some time after, his majesty happened || The duchess accordingly went, with 4) Char 
when she was only five years of age. to be passing through a town in Kent, jj hertrain, and contributed liberally on the spok 
Yesterday, the 6th of August, 1801, where a corpe of volunteers was on per- jj occasion, as well for them as for benelf so 
I pessed a very plessant day at ee manent duty ; and the captain’s guard irine seal 
bery Heese, Shooter's Hill, the res- having turned out in honour of his ma-| ‘ts ble t 
lotte of Wales. ||“ : 90s At the battle of Minden, a corps of 
dence of the Princess Char .” Hijesty, ** What corps—what corps ?”’ ask- | . pe pry 
The day was fine, and the pape esi ed his majesty. ‘The officer answered, Age a aaek ae eee rs : A ha Whe 
tensive and beautiful, taking in a large | The Croydon volunteers, may it please | th; 1 ed off sade tine apne “ Bare 
reach of the Thames, which was covered oor wajesty.” “Ah! sh!” replied a at carrie ‘ = x. te 
with vessels of various sizes and descrip- y ‘1 hin Ceeuiiae onal Perer, wis ing them not 0 fall : Ane 
bis majesty, smiling, ashe 5 rode slowly in front of the line with his Wh 
tions. We saw a good deal of the rere lunteers : | remember them well at Wim- | ff-bo J bio hand, cad eni. “Ba 
princess. She is a most sean, bledon. You came off with flying co-| co tie : poral the ‘ea . Eh a Fai 
ngaging child ; and, considering the hig 4 Ms i my boys, t's r? Eh, can oe 
i may hereafter fill, a most in- pare See Gy jnon! Well, it kills you, it kills you, Th 
— | , ‘ | 
teresting and importan} one. She re- Typographical.—A printer, not tho- | that o all, my boys ; march on, and never Ta 
peated to me several of nee hy Tr . pos | roughly master of the business, especially mind it. An 
ee ee ee that part of it of placing the pages right, At the battle of Marengo, Lieutenan: bY, 
Satay tte Chat when che went to a which printers term imposing a form, C d. ef the 2d res; a of wom ne AR 
Mad, ‘te Emon, (a0 she shorwards S6, wrote to a friend to send him a book of jj. mesma e his } ~ d off b W 
ie ay ogee eget Angra impositions. His friend, not being ac- on age Agate bey caches hile. 
then be ia my diecess, she fell — ae quainted with the printing business, and ing on the ground, with observing the At 
eae, one eid al not knowing particularly what he want- Ht range of his battery. The soldiers wish- L 
oon valings page ts nec ae led, sent him an electioneering pamphlet, | ed to remove him, bat he refused their - 
earne s ; 7 ‘ :s ; Hage 
God, pe she might adorn her illustrious Sat ut ye niche tmpositions, and esciotance. “Keep to your 7 wt : 
station with every Christian grace ; and || "OP€® '' Would sui oy a ae he, ‘ and take care to point lower. 
that if ever she became the queen of Pawn ° - step — a: j 
this truly great and glorious country, p re ae While Colonel Ponsonby lay ee we 
she might be the means of diffusiug vir- resence of min Aen “f+ }from seven severe wounds, a private 
; . near Richmond, (Va.) who was blowing | soldier, of the 40th regiment, came up to 1 
os eevee eee Grengh every rocks at 200 feet below the surface of him } 4 = bh he en: I 
part of ber dominion.” . a im late in the evening, wi om ' 
f he || the earth, had prepared his match for a} treated to remain with bim till the morn- i 
When only seven years of age, t <megeiey at ies tent tol : 
princess was one evening present at ajj”** ae oy i rd ° 0 Pes jing. The man begged leave to look fér } 
game of chess: one of the parties sud-|jS°t C!¢ar of the explosion, when © a sword, adding, *‘* And then your ho: ! 
denly exclaimed, “ Check mate !” “‘What Se a yay aglePns ws nour, Vil engage the devil himself won't : 
is check mate ?” inquired the princess, ||°" Place Of labour.—He immediately } 


CROYDON VOLUNTEERS. 


As the volunteer corps of the metropo- 
lis and its neighborhood were once pass- 



















































clapped his hands on the burning match 
and extinguished it !! 
moment! | 


come near you.”” He soon picked up2 

French sabre, and then sat quietly down 

j by the colonel until day light, when he 

sale: } bad him conveyed to a place of comfort 
THE DUCHESS OF YORK. pond security. 

A company of strolling players, having | 
obtained leave to exhibit in a barn at 
Weybridge, petitioned her royal high- 
ness to honour the performance wit), 
her presence ; to which she consented, 
and gave tickets to all hér servant«.— 
Soon after, an itinerant methodist came late war ; he headed the charges of his 
to preach a charity sermon in the same ] guards like a common grenadier, baring 
building, (the barn,) and application was || his arm to his shoulder, and raising his 
again made to the duchess to visit the | 


‘ , jsabre, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now, my lads, let 
place, -with which she complied ; but # us at them.” 


What an awful 
[Journal. 


_ 
THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE. 
This prince, the brother of the Em- 
peror of Russia, is a man of rather 
unpolished manners and of Herculean 
strength. His personal courage is noto- 
rious in all the engagements during the 


—_—_——— 
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OPENING OF THE THEATRE. 

Qn Saturday evening last, a crowded audience 
witnessed the opening of the new Theatre. The old 
favourites were received with substantial marks of 
approbation, and the arrangement and conve- 
piences of the house were much admired. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the PRIZE ADDRESS, written by 
Charles Sprague, Esq. Boston, and which was 
spoken by Ma Simpson. It was altogether well 
received : the versifieation is neat and smooth, and 
the effect would have been heightened if afew 
patriotic allusions had been introduced, applica- 
ble to the occasion. 

ADDRESS. 


When mitred zeal, in wild, unholy days, 

Bared his red arm, and bade the faggot blaze, 

Our patriot sires the pilgrim sail unfurled, 

And freedom pointed to a rival world. 

Where prowled the wolf, and where the hunter 
roved, 

Faith raised her altars to the God she loved ; 

Toil, linked with art, explored each savage wild, 

The forest bowed, the desert bloomed and smiled ; 

Taste reared her domes, fair science spread her 
page, 

And wit and genius gathered round the Stage. 

The Stage ! where fancy sits creative queen, 

Ard spreads gay web-work o’er life's mimic 
scene ; 

Where young-eyéd wonder comes to feast his 
sight, 

And quaff instruction while he drinks delight. 

The Stage ! that threads each labyrinth of the 
soul, 

Wakes laughter’s peal, and bids the tear-drop 
roll ; 

That hoots at folly, 
slaves, 

And brands with shame the world’s vile drove of 
knaves. 


mocks proud fashion’s 


The child of genius, catering for the Stage, 
Rifles the stores of every clime and age. 

He speaks ! the sepulchre resigns its prey, 

And crimson life runs thro’ the sleeping clay : 
The wave, the gibbet, and the battle field, 

At his command, their festering tenants yield. 
Here wisdom’s heir, released from deaths embrace 
Reads awful lessons to another race ; 

Pale, bleeding love comes weeping from the tomb , 
That kindred softness may bewail her doom ; 
Murder’s dry bones, re-clothed desert the dust, 
That after times may own his sentence just ; 
And the mad tyrant of some mouldering page 
Stalks here to warn, who once could curse an 


age. 


May this fair dome, in classic beauty reared, 

By taste be fostered, and by worth revered. 

May chastened wit here bend to virtue’s cause, 
Reflect her image and repeat her laws ; 

And vice, that slumbers o’er the sacred page, 
Hate his own likeness, shadowed from the Stage. 


Here let the guardian of the drama sit 

In righteous judgment o’er the realm of wit. 
Not his the shame, with servile pen to wait 
On private friendship, or on private hate ; 








To flatter fools, or satire’s javelin dart, 
Tipp’d with a lie, at proud ambition’s heart. 
His be the nobler task to herald forth, 

Young blushing merit and neglected worth ; 
To stamp with scorn the prostituted page, 
And lash the fool who lisps it from the Stage. 


Here shall bright genius wing his eagle flight, 

Rich dew-drops shaking from his plumes of light, 

Till, high in mental worlds, from vulgar ken, 

He soars, the wonder and the pride of men. 

Cold censure here to decent mirth shall bow, 

And bigotry unbend his monkish brow ; 

Here toil shall pause, his ponderous sledge thrown 
by, 

And beauty bless each strain with melting eye ; 

Grief, too, in fiction lost, shall cease to weep, 

And all the world’s rude cares be laid to sleep. 

Each polished scene shall taste and truth ap- 
prove, 

And the Stage triumph in the people's love. 

ae 


WOODWORTH'S ADDRESS. 


The following address, for the occasion of the 
opening of the Theatre, written by Mr. S. Wood- 
worth of this city, has been spoken twice by Mrs. 
Barnes, in the character of the tragic muse, and 
was received with unbounded applause. 





What glorious vision bursts upon my view ! 
Does Fancy mock me! No! ‘tis true! ‘tis true! 
No false illusive dream of past delight, 

But blest realities, salate my sight ; 

The ruthless fiend of Ruin is displac’d 

By Beauly, Fashion, Elegance, and Taste ! 

Thrill’d with such rapture as when first I press’d 

The infant Shakspeare to this throbbing breast, 

I hail the scene ! my /emple and my home ! 

While rays of Beauty light the vaulted dome. 

Despair, avaunt ! the storm of Grief is past, 

And Joy's bright sunshine gilds the scene at last ! 
Here, where the tragic muse has mourn’d so 

long 

The sleep of Passion, and the death of Song ; 

Where o’er the urn of blighted hopes she hung, 

With vacant, beamless eye and silent tongue ; 

While shapeless heaps of ruins smoked around, 

And desolation mark’d the blacken’d ground ; 

Here, from its ashes, see her temple burst, 

With grace and splendour that surpass the first. 

So, from his parent’s dust, the Phenix springs, 

With Eden’s richest plumage in his wings ; 

Thus dazzling soars, unrivall’d, and alone, 

His age a century, and a world his own! 

Ye generous Freemen, who, in danger, stand 
The shield and bulwark of your happy land ; 
Who, mid the sweeter luxuries of peace, 

Behold your greatness and your aris increase ; 

Whose liberal minds throw lustre on the age, 

O still protect and patronise the Stage ; 

That bright auxiliar in Refinement’s cause, 

Which rais’d proud Greece to what at length she 
was ; 

Invited forth, and scatter’d, unconfin'd, 

Ehe boundless treasures of a Shakspaare’s mind ; 

And taught the vulgar barbarous sons of strife 

The gentler courtesies that sweeten life. 

Ye free-born Fair, who grace Columbia's clime, 
Whose bosoms glow with sentiments sublime ; 
Whose smiles inspire the actions they reward, 
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, Whose tears embalm the virtues they applaud ; 
| Still let those smiles and tears alternate prove 


|| That wit can charm—that sympathy can move ; 


And while your hearts celestial Truth revere, 
Still condescend te trace her picture here , 
Still let your presence consecrate the art 
That holds a mirror to the human heart ; 


| That shows the black and hideous form of Vice, 


Ané raises Virtue’s worth beyond a price ; 
That culls the fruits of Fancy’s wide domains, 
That calls from Poesy her sweetest strains ; 
That teaches young affection what alone 
Can make a virtuous manly heart her own ; 
And shows to art, how vain are all its wiles, 
That he who wins, must first deserve, your smiles 
Columbians, all! Ye patriots, and ye fair, 
Still let the drama claim your generous care ; 
Cherish’d by you, it will the champion prove 
Of Freedom, Virtue, and the Arts you love ; 
So shall this city, by refinement bless’d, 
Become the fride and mistress of the West— 
So shall your country rise to greater fame, 
And endless glory gild Columbia's name. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


On hearing a young lady of Boston sing 
Moore's beautiful song, ‘“ Come rest in this bo- 
som, my own stricken dear.” 







Some spirit from heaven seem'd passing along, 
That whisper’d each word it could catch fi 

thy song ; * 
‘Till warm'd by the zest of the soul-st 
It melted like snow in the sun's piercing 


O! why did it melt—in a moment like thisf§ 

When my soul had just reach’d the bright re- 
gions of bliss ? 

When my eyes spoke the feeling that throb’d in 
my heart 

And told thee “ ['lllove thee whatever thou art '" 


’Tis music like thine, that can lare into love, 

The heart that no tear of kind pity could move ; 
*Tis music like thine, that can bring from the sky 
A bliss when we live,—and a calm when we die! 


Then maiden, ne'er let.that bright smile be o'er- 
cast 

By the dark cloud of sorrow,—I'm thine to the 
last ; 

For the wordsof thy song are still ‘’graved on my 
heart, 

 T but know that I love thee whatever thou art!” 

EUSTACE, 
West-Point, Sept. 1821. 


——————— 


What is this Life ? 
What is this life ?—a scene of care, 
Where sorrow’s train is endless ; 
Where ev’ry joy in which we share, 
Is but a surer, fatal snare, 
To plunge us into dark despair— 
Tis dreary, lone and friendless. 
What is this life ?—a life of woe, 
Of various ills compounded ; 
Day after day, while here below, 
Our griefs in quick succession flow, 
And we by sad experience know 
Our earthly hopes unfounded. 
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——_—— 
What is this life ?—a life of sin, 
Of folly, and of madness ; 
Our wretched course we scarce begin, 
Ere pleasure’s smiles deceitful win 
To death's abode, and thrust us in, 
And close our years of sadness. 
What is this life ?—a transient date, 
And still replete with sorrow. 
Though such to-day our gloomy fate, 
There is, beyond Elysium’s gate, 
For us a bright and glorious state, 
Where we may reign to-morrow. 
DIOPTRA. 
————z—$_>_}_————z_z_z——————eV==SSSS== 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1}, 182). 


REMOVAL. 

The Ladies’ Literary Cabinet is removed to No. | 
15 Cedar-street, at the office of the New- York Cily- | 
Hall Recorder, where subscriptions are received ; 
and where communications, &c. (post paid,) may | 
be addressed. 

Agents will please bear in mind, that the last | 
quarter expired on the 4th of August, and will | 
have the goodness to make their respective col- 
lections, and forward the same to the proprietor. 








On Monday will be published, the New-York 


18mo. form, on fine paper, and with a handsome | 
type. Price to subscribers, in boards, 75 cents— 
full bound, $1,00—do. calf gilt extra, $1,50. 
Those writers of Addresses, not residing in the | 
city of New-York, who may wish to have their | 
names affixed to their respective productions, | 
will please forward the same to the publisher, post 
paid. Those residing in New-York, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, have already done so. 
Editors of newspapers would confer a particu- 
lar favour by giving the above an insertion. 
Beit REMEMBERED, that on the twenty- 
(L. 8.) fifth day of August, in the forty-sixth 
year of the Independence of the United 
States of America, NATHANIEL SMITH, of the 
said District, hath deposited in this office the title 
of a Book, the right whereof he claims as pro- 
ptietor, in the words following, to wit : 
“The Rejected Addresses presented for the 
Prize Medal offered for the best address on the 
opening of the New Park Theatre, in the City of 
New-York. Gaudesne carminibus ? carmina pos- 
sumus Donare, et precium dieere muneri. Hor 
In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the 
United States, entitled “An Act for the encou- 
ragement of Learning, by securing the copies of 
Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors and pro- 
prietors of such copies, during the time therein 








“Hall Recorder, for June, July and August, 
Reports of the most interesting trials | 
ions which have arisen in the various 
of Judicature held in the City-Hall. Sub- 
as received at No. 15 Cedar-street, $3 | 


copies of the complete series of the La- 
Cabinet, bound, may be had by ap- 
at this office. 


Booxpinpine, orders for which are received 





at this office. Music Books repaired and bound, 
on reasonable terms. 


THE 
REJECTED ADDRESSES, 


TOGETHEK WITH THE 


PRIZE ADDRESS. 

- ‘Tue subscriber, having obtained all the Ort- 
GinaL Appresses, presented to the Managers of 
the New-York Theatre, from different parts of 
the United States, for the GOLD MEDAL offered 
for the best address on the opening of the new 
Theatre, intends publishing them immediately, in 
in a handsome volume. 

As this publication will be truly new and unique 
in America, and will display to the friends of the 
Drama and to the public, an interesting specimen 
of the wit, talents and ingenuity of the American 
bards ; and as it is the wish of the Editor to do 
typographical justice to those to whom fortune 

has denied the iry crown, he solicits the patron- 
age of the public in the undertaking. 
NATHANIEL SMITH, 
Cabinel Office, 15 Cedar- Street. 
New-York, August 28th, 1821. 
TERMS. 
The work will contain one hundred and fift yor | 


more pages, and will be published in a 12 or an 
* A 


mentioned.”” And also to an Act, entitled “an 
Act supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for 
the encouragement of Learning, by securing the 
copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors 
aad proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned, and extending the benefits 
thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
etching historical and other prints.” 
JAMES DILL, 

Clerk of the Southern District of New-York. 

There is now in possession of Mr. Larry Costi- 
gan, of Sunkhaze, a beaver hat, which has actually 
been in constant service for fifly-five years—the 
old gentleman now thinks he is entitled to a new 
one.—L. I. Pat. 

Matrimony.— Tobin, in his Honey Moon, says 
that “all women are angels before marriage, 
and that is the reason their husbands so soon wish 
them in heaven afterwards.” The annunciation 
of marriages in our news papers,accompained with 
a compliment to the lady’s beauty and accom- 
plishments, is bad policy. It comes too late— 
“tis a day after the fair ;” it creates regrets 
which admit of no consolation. The following 
are from the Richmond Enquirer ; they should 
have been from the “ Literary Emporium.” 

Married—On Tuesday the 24th ult. Mr. Epes, 


Miss Mary T. Sale, of Warren county, N. C. 


. . | 
of Nottoway, to the beautiful and much admired | Godfrey Reinhart, of New Jersey. zs 





On Tharsday the 10th inst. Dr. Sterling Niblett, 


land, Esq. allof Lunenburgh county. 


quisitely beautiful” woman before she is married ? 
Why set the hearts of the men aching, and teach 





them to curse their dull stars ? I move that the su- 
pervisors of the different counties, in taking a fe- 
male census, shall! return to the clerk’s office, their 





to the amiable, accomplished, and exquisitely’ 
beautiful Miss Aon, daughter of James M’Far- | 


Query.—Why not drop a hint about this “ex-_ 





number, age, and add a special return, so tenes 
ugly, so many handsome, so many beautiful, os ~ 
so many “exquisitely beaugiful,” and the towns in ; 
which-they reside ; and, after this, if sportsmen = 
on the scent of beauty cannot take nite @ E 
them on the wing, there is no virtue in g census il 
of population. Es 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Dy 
M'Leod, Mr. Samuel W. Crawford, of Philadel. 
phia, to Miss Jane Agnew, daughter of the late 
Mr. John Agnew, merchant of this city. 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rey, Dr | 
Mallo, Capt. Joseph Boras, of Barcelona, Spain, 
to Miss Eliza Beraud, the eldest daughter of Joby 


Beraud. 
At Portsmouth, N. H. Mr. Benjamin Salter. 


of Fayetteville, N. C, to Miss Eliza C. Tibbets, |” 

At Savannah, Mr. Peter Wiltberger, jeg” 
Philadelphia, to Miss Susan Green. 

At Newburgh, on Thursday evening, the 30th of 
August, by the Rev. Doctor Johnston, Mr. Da- 
niel Parish, to Miss Mary Ann Harris. 

By the Rev. Dr. Milledoler, Capt. Harvey Blin 
to Miss Jemima Lozier, daughter of Mr. Cor. 
nelius Lozier, all of this city. . 

In Hebron, by Rev. John Tripp, Mr. Mose 
Couillard, of Bath, aged 41 years, to Miss Mar. 
tha Bumpus, of Hebron, aged 25 years. Aftera © 
long and tedious courtship of twenty hours. | 

“ Hail! hallowed wedlock ! sweetest, happiest 


state, 
Thy long try’d raptures let my verse relate, 


Give me again thy mysteries to prove, 
And taste as well as sing the sweets of love. 
ee 


DIED, 


On Saturday morning last, in the 59th year of | 
his age, Mr. Frederick Resler, an old and re- KE 4 
spectable inhabitant of this city. ae 

Phebe, daughter of Nathan Comstock, aged 7” 
six months. 

At his residence in St. Louis, Maj. Christophe 
Stump. 

On the St. Johns E. F. on the 18th ult. after @ 
an illness of 4 days, Mr. Hugh Lindsay, of Phila ee 
delphia, contractor for cutting live oak for the a 
U, States. a 

At Darien, on the 13th inst. Mr. Cornelius Hall, a 
about 30 years of age, a native of the state © es 
New-York. aN 
On Tuesday evening, William C. Pinckney, be 

| 
A 









only son of E. T. Pinckney Esq. aged | year 
and two months. } 
On Monday evening last, in the 75th year of ; 
her age, Mrs. Charity Reinhart, widow of Major “ 
On the 8th of Jaly, of a consumption, Mr. Wal: a 
ter Robbins, aged 53 years, a native of Scotland. Fe 


——_ 
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